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HE following fheets are 

not prefented to the 

Public as the offspring of Mr. 
Sterne’s pen. 


The Editor has, however, com- 
piled this Continuation of his Sen- 
timental Journey, from motives, 
andupon fuch authority, as he flat- 
ters himfelf will forma fufficient 

Ave apology 


IV PREFACE. 


apology to his readers for its pub- 
lication. 


The abrupt manner in which 
the fecond volume concluded, 
feemed forcibly to claim a fequel ; 
and doubtlefs, if the author’s 
life had been fpared, the world 
would have received it from his 
own hand, as he had : materials 
already prepared. ‘The intimacy 
which fubfifted between Mr. 
Sterne and the Editor, gave the 
latter frequent occafion of hear- 
ing him relate the moft remarka- 
ble incidents of the latter part of 
his laftjourney, which made fuch 
an impreffion on him, that he 
thinks he has retained them fo 


per- 


PREPAC ih. Vv 
perfectly as to be able to com- 
mit them to paper. In doing 
this, he has endeavoured to imi- 
tate his friend’s ftile and man- 
ner; but. how far he has been 
fuccefsful in this refpect, he leaves 
the reader to determine. The 
work may now, however, be 
confidered as complete; and the 
remaining curiofity of the readers 
of Yorick’s Sentimental Jour- 
ney, will at leaft be gratified with 
re{pect to facts, events, and ob- 
fervations. 


The reader will not, probably, 
be difpleafed to find in this place, 
fome account of the life and 
writings of Mr. Sterne. 


Pye at) Teas 


’ 


vi PR E FA eE. 
He was the fon of an Irith of- 


ficer, and born in the barracks 
at Dublin: but he was not with- 
out relations in the, church, as 
his great-grandfather was an arch- 
bifhop, and his uncle the pre- 
bendary of a cathedral. He was 
brought up at the univerfity of 
Cambridge, where the vivacity 
of his difpofition very early in 
life diftinguifhed him. 


For fome time he lived ina 
retired manner upon a {mall cu- 
racy in Yorkfhire, and probably 
would have remained in the fame 
obfcurity, if his lively genius 
had not difplayed itfelf upon an 
occafion which fecured him a 

riend 


Uy 
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friend, and paved the way for 
his promotion. A perfon who 
filled a lucrative benefice, was not 
fatisfied with enjoying it during 
his own life-time, but exerted 
all his intereft to have it entailed © 
upon his wife and fon after his 
deceafe. The gentleman that 
expected _ the reverfion of this 
poft was Mr. Sterne’s friend, 
who had not, however, fuffi- 
cient influence to prevent the fuc- 
cefs of his adverfary. At this 
critical time ‘Sterne’s fatyrical pen 
operated fo ftrongly, that the 
intended monopolizer informed 
him, if he would fupprefs the pu- 
blication of his farcafm, he would 
refign his pretenfions to the next 


Ag candi- 


wm PRP PAGE 
candidate. The title of this piece, 
it appears, was to have been, 
** The hiftory of a good warm 
‘* watch-coat, with which the 
‘* prefent poffeflor is not content 
“to cover his own {houlders, 
*‘unlefs he can cut out of it 4 
“* petticoat for his wife, and a 
“pair of breeches for his fon.” 
The pamphlet was fuppreffed, and 
the reverfion took place. 


Mr. Sterne was about this pe- 
riod in the coffee-houfe at York, 
when a ftranger came in, who 
gave much offence to the com: 
pany, confifting chiefly of gen- 
tlemen of the gown, by defcant- 
ing too freely upon religion and 


the © 


re iy ts Ta a OE 
the hypocrify of the clergy. The 
young fellow at length addrefied 
himfelf to Mr. Sterne, afking him 
what were his fentiments upon 
the fubject ; when, inftead of 
aniwering him dire€tly, he told 
the witling that bis dog was reck-. 
oned one of the moft beautiful poin- 
ters in the. whole county, was very 
gocd-natured, but that be kad an 
enjernal trick which deftroyed all his 
good qualities.--He never fees acler- 
gyman (continued Sterne) but be 
immectately fires at him. ‘* How 
“Jong may he have had that 
« trick ?— Sir, ever _fince 
he was a puppy. The young 


man felt the keennefs of the fa- 
tire, 


x P'R) BE POAC: de 


tire, turned upon his heel, and 
left Sterne to triumph. 


His wit and humour were 
already greatly admired within 
the circle of his acquaintance ; 
but his genius had never yet 
reached the capital, when his two 
firft volumes of Triftram Shandy 
made their appearance. They were 
printed at York, and propofed to 
the bookfellers there at a very 
moderate price ; thofegentlemen, 
however, were fuch judges of 
their value, that they fcarce offered 
the price of paper and print ; and 
the work made.its way into the 
world without any of the arti- 
fices 


PORE ALC Boo ti 
fices which are: often practifed 
to putoffan edition. A large im- 
preflion being almoft inftan- 
taneoully fold, the Bookfel- 
lers were rouzed from their le- 
thargy, and every one was cager 
to purchafe the fecond edition of 
the copy. Mr. Sterne fold it for 
fix hundred pounds, after being 
refufed fifty pounds for the firft 
impreflion and proprietorfhip. 


The two firft volumes of Trif- 
tram Shandy were now in every 
body’s hands. Ali read, moft 
approved, but few underftcod 
them. Thofe who had not en- 
tered into the ludicrous mannet 
of Rabelais, or the poignant f@ 
tire 
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tire of Swift, did not compre- 
hendthem ; but they joined with 
the multitude, and pronounced 
Triftram Shandy d———d clever. 
A few who pretended to judge 
for themfelves, were {taggered at 
the afterifks, and difappointed with 
the digreflions; and even the 
Reviewers themfelves were fur- 


prized into an elogium upon our 
author, though they afterwards 
recanted. ‘They recommended 
Mr. Shandy as a writer infinitely 
more ingenious and entertaining 
than any other of the prefent race 
of novelifts ; adding, his charaéters 
were ftriking and fingular, his 
obfervations fhrewd and perti- 
nent, and, making a few excep- 
tions, 


PREFACE, 


tions, that his humour was eafy 
and genuine. 


X1li 


The publication of thefe two 
volumes brought Mr. Sterne into 
great repute. He was confidered 
as the Genius of the age: his 
company was equally courted by 
the great, the literati, the witty, 
and the gay; and it was confi- 
dered as akind of honour to have 
paft an evening with the author 
of Triftram Shandy. The ac- 
quaintance he now made, added 
to his former connections, pro- 
cured him a Prebendarythip in 
York Cathedral. 


His next publication confifted 
of two volumes of Sermons, 


which 


xiv PRES Aare, 
which the fevereft critics could 
not help applauding for the pu- 
rity and elegance of their ftyle, 
and the excellence of their mio- 
ral: but at the fame time, the 
manner in which they were ufher- 
edto public notice, was feverely, 
and perhaps juftly, condemned. 
Having in his preface acquainted 
the reader, that <* The fermon 
‘* which gave rife to the publica- 
‘* tion of thefe, having been of- 
‘fered to the public as a fermon 
“ of Yorick’s, he hoped the feri- 
“* ous reacer would find nothing to 
“ offend him, in his continuing 
‘thofe two volumes under 
“the fame title ;” this very apo- 
logy was confidered as an addi- 
tional infult to religion; and it 
was 


ta 
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was afked, ‘*‘ Would any man 
“‘ believe that a preacher was in 
<: earneft, who fhould mount the 
‘* pulpit in a Harlequin’s coat 


When the third and fourth 
volumes of Triftram Shandy made 
their appearance, it mu{t be ac- 
knowledged, that the Public was 
not fo eager in purchafing and 
applauding them,as they had been 
with refpect to the firft two vo- 
lumes. The novelty of the ftile 
and manner no longer remained ; 
his digreflions began to be tedious, 
and the meaning of his afterifks, 
which by this time had been 
pretty clearly pointed out, were 
by many confidered as too grofs 
and indelicate for the eye of 
chaftity. 


xi PRERACH 


chaftity. He had neverthelefs a 
great number of admirers; and 
he was encouraged to publith a 
fifth and fixth volume. Their fa- 
tire was {till poignant, {pirited, and 
moft frequently extremely juft. 
The characters, though fomewhat 
outré, were lively and in nature. 
He conftantly caught the Ridicu- 
lous, wherever he found it; and 
he never failed to prefent it to 
his readers in the moft agreeable 
point of light. His ftory of Le 
Fevre was highly finifhed, and 
truly pathetic ; and would alone 
ref{cue his name from oblivion, if 
his Sermons were not confidered 
as fome of the beft moral difcour- 


fes extant. 


The 
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The feventh, eighth, and ninth 
volumes have not yet compleated 


that work; fo that what was faid 
upon the publication of his 
firtt volumes, has been verified: 
«© Mr. Shandy feems fo extremely 
“fond of digreffions, and of 
« giving his hiftorical readers the 
“ flip upon all occafions, that we 
‘are not a little apprehenfive he 
“© may, fome time or other, give 
«them the flip in good earneft, 
‘© and leave the work before the 


“¢ tory be finifhed.” 


In the above-mentioned vo- 
lumes, Mr. Sterne carries his 
readers through France, and. in- 


troduces fome fcenes .and cha- 
Vou. INI. a racters 
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racters which are afterwards taken 
up in his Sentimental Journey, 
particularly that of Maria: fo that 
this may in fomemeafure be con- 
fidered as a continuation of the 
Life and Opinions of ‘Triftram 
Shandy. 


A very good judge of lite- 
rature hath given his opinion 
of the Sentimental Journey in 
thefe words. ‘‘ His laft work may 
* be confidered as his greateft ; 
‘«‘ fince it contains a variety of 
‘«‘ agreeable pathetic defcriptions, 


“in an eafy fimple ftile, cleared 
‘© from much of the obfcenity and 
‘ levity which debafe the former 
*< volumes,” 


YO Ra-Gsek*s 


THE CASE” OR DELICACY, 
COMPLEATED. 
——f NAUGHT hold of the 


fille - de - chambre’s 


“ What?” fays the critic. Hand.— 


‘¢No, no, a plain fubterfuge, Mr. 
“© Yorick,”’ cries the cafuift.—‘* Yes, 
«¢ ?Tis indeed but too pla‘n, fays the 
“¢ prieft.” Now I'll venture my black 
fillk breeches, that have never been 
worn butuponthis occafion, againfta 
dozen of Burgundy, fuchas wedrank 
Vor. UI. B Jatt 
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Jaft night—for Imean to jay with the 
Jady—that their worfhips are ali mi- 
ftaken. ‘*’Tis fcarcely poffible, re- 
‘* ply thefe fagacious gentlemen: the 
‘¢ confequence is too obvious to be 
“¢ miftaken.”? NowI think, thatif we 
confider the fituation—if we confider 
the occafion—notwithftanding the 
fille-de-chambre was as lively a 
French girl as ever moved, and fearce 
twenty—if we confider that fhe would 
naturally have turned her front to- 
wards her miftrefs, by way of cover- 
ing the breach occafioned by the 
removing of the corking-pins—it 
would puzzle all the geometricians 
that ever exifted, to point out the 
fection my arm muft have formed 
to have caught hold of the fille-de- 


chambre’s 


LF 

But we will allow them the po/- 
tion—was it criminal in me? wasl 
apprized of her being fo fituated? 
could I imagine fhe would come 
without covering ? for what, alas! 
is a foift only, vpon fuch an occa- 


fion ? 


Had fhe been as much difpofed 
for taciturnity as my Parifian fille- 
de-chambre, whom I firft met with 
her Egaremens de Ceur, all would 
have been well: But this loquacious 
Lionnoife nofooner feltmyhand than 
fhe {creamed like a ftuck pig, Had 
it contained a poniard, and had I 
been making an attempt upon her 
life as well as her virtue, fhe could 
not have been more vociferous.— 4h 
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monfeigneur!__Ab madame!—Monfieur 
L’ Anglois—il y eft ! il y eft! 


Such repeated exclamations foon 
brought together the hoftefs and 
the two voiturins; for as they 
thought nothing lefs than blood- 
fhed was going on, their confciences 
would not let them remain abfent.— 
The hoftefs, in a tremulous fitua- 
tion, was imploring St. Ignace, whilft 
fhe crofied herfelf with the greateft 
{wiftnefs. The voiturins had forgot 
even their breeches ia the hurry, 
and therefore had a Jefs claim to 
decency in appearance than myfelf s. 
for I had by this time jumped out of 
bed, and was ftanding bolt-upright 
clofe: 


[5] 
clofe to the lady, when we received 
this vifit. 


After the firft teftimonies of fur- 
prize had fubfided, the fille-de- 
chambre was ordered to explain what 
fhe made the outcry for,and whether 
any robbers had broke into the inner 
room. To this fhe made no reply, 
but had prefence of mind enough 
to make a precipitate retreat inte 
the clofet. 


As the explanation refted upon her, 
and as fhe was unwilling to make ir, 
I fhould have efcaped all cenfure of 
fufpicion, had I not, moft unfortu- 
nately, in my toffing and tumbling 
in bed for want of reft, worked off 

Be a 
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a very material button upon my 
black filk breeches; and by fome 
accident the other bucton-hole hav- 
ing flipt its hold, the ftipulated ar- 
ticle of the breeches feemed to have 
been intirely infringed upon. 


I faw the Piedmontoife lady’s eye 
catch the object ; and mine purfuing 
the courfe of her direction, I beheld 
what put me more to the blufh, tho’ 
in breeches, than the nakednefs of 
the two voiturins, the hoftefs’s tat- 
tered fhift, or even her ladyfhip’s 
difmantled charms. 


I was ftanding, Eugenius, bolt- 
upright clofe to her, when fhe made 
this difcovery.—It brought back her 
recol- 


Wad 
recollection—fhe jumped into bed, 
and covered herfelf over with the 
cloaths, ordering breakfaft to be got 
immediately, 


Upon this fignal our vifitors re- 
tired, and we had an opportunity 
of conferring upon the articles of our 
treaty. 


[8 ] 
THE NEGOCIATION, 


A S the fecurity of the corking- 


pins had been ineffectual for 
fome time, the Piedmontoife lady, 
like an able negociator, armed. her- 
{elf at all points, before fhe. refumed 
the conference. She well knew the 
powers of drefs as well as addrefs ,— 
though, believe me, I thought every 
argument of her revealed rhetoric in- 
furmountable. But here comes the 
caffe au lait, and I-have fcarce time 


to huddie on my things. 


At BREAKFAST. 
Lady. 1 wonder nor, fir, that the 
mifunderftandings between France 


and 


Lo] 
and Enpland are fo frequent, when 
your nation are fo often, and with: 
out provocation, guilty of the infrac- 
_ tion of treaties. 


Yor. Blefs me, madam, recolle& 
yourfelf ; ir was ftipulated by the 
third article, thar Monfieur ‘might 
fay his prayers ;—and I have to- this 
moment done nothing more than 
ejaculate, though your fille-de-cham- 
bre, by her extraordinary, and as yet 
unintelligible outcries, threw nie into 
violent convulGions, and fuch as weré 
very far from being of thepleafanteft 
fort. 


Lady. Pardon me, fir, you have 
infringed upon every article, except 


the 
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the firft, which was ditated by ex- 
ternal politenefs;—but even here the 
barrier ftipulation was broke down. 


Yor. Your ladyfhip will pleafe to 
obferve, that the barrier part of the 
treaty was broke down by yourfelf 
in the warmth of your argument 
concerning the third article, 


Lady. But then, fir, the breeches ? 


Yor. There indeed, madam, you 
touch me to the quick.—I acknow- 
ledge the default ;—but it was the 
effect of accident. 


Lady. But it was not the effet of 
accident, that occafioned you to lay 


violent 


Lr J 
‘violent hands upon my fille-de- 
chambre. 


Yor. Violent hands, madam !—~ 
I touched her but with one hand ; 
and a jury of virgins, madam, could 
have broughtit in nothing more than 


the chance-imedley of fenfation. 


After this congrefs, a new treaty 
was entered into, by which all pof- 
fible care was taken for the exigen- 
cies of inns, beds, corking-pins, naked 
fille. de-chambres, unlucky breeches, 
buttons, &c. &c. &c. So that if we 
had planned a new convention for 
the demolition of the harbour of 
Dunkirk, and that of Mardyke, it 
could 
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could not have been done with more 


political circumfpection ; nor could 


one have thought it poffible to have 
been evaded, either by: defign’ or 
accident. 


[ 13 J 


A PROVISION FOR: THE 
POOR. 


TATURE! whatever fhape 


thou weareft, whether on the 


mountains of Nova Zembla, or in 
the parched foil of the torrid tropics, 
Hill thou art amiable! fill. thale 
thou guide my foot-fteps ! With thy 
help, the life allotted to this weak, 
this tender fabric, fhall be rational 
and juft. Thofe gentle emotions, 
which thou infpireft by an organized 
congeniality in all thy parts, teach 
me to feel ; — inftru& me to par- 
ticipate another’s woes, to fym- 
pathize at diftrefs, and find an un- 
common glow of fatisfactien at fe- 


licity, 
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licity. How then can the tempo- 
rary, tranfient misfortunes of an 
hour cloud this brow, where fere- 
nity was wont to fix its reign ?— 
No,—avaunt ye wayward jaundice 
fpleens !—feize on the hypocrite, 
whofe heart recoils at every forged 
puritanic face ;—affail the mifer, who 
fighs even when he beholds his trea- 
fures, and thinks of the inftability 
of bolts and locks.—Reflec&t, wretch, 
on the ftill greater inftability of life 
itfelf : calculate, caitiff, the days 
thou haft to live—fome ten years, 
or lefs ;—allot the portion thou now 
{pendeft for that period, and give. 
the reft to the truly needy. 


Could 


[15 ] 
Could my prayers prevail, with 
zeal and reafon joined, mifery would 
be banifhed from earth, and every 


month be a vintage for the poor ! 


ae ee BE CE Sat ly oe ee me are 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


OME over-rigid prieft may per- 
haps imagine my prayer fhould 
have preceded breakfaft and bufinefs, 
and that then my negociation with 
the fair Piedmontoife might have 
been more fuccefsful,—It might fo. 


My life hath been a tiffue of inci- 
dents, interwoven by the hand of 
Fortune after a whimfical but not 
diftafteful pattern : the ground is 
light and chearful, but the flowers 
‘are fo variegated, that fcarce any 
weaver of fancy will be able to imi- 


tate it. 


A ietter 


[17] 

A letter from Paris, from Lon- 
don, from you, Eugenius!—Oh my 
friend ! 1’?ll be with thee, at the Hotel 
de Saxe, ere you have tarried the 


double rotation of diurnal reckon- 


ing. 
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THE CON®LICN 


cc HEN I will meet thee, 
‘* faid J, fair fpirit, at Bruf- 


“«* fels !—’Tis only returning from 


<¢ Traly thro’ Germany to Holland, by 
‘¢ the route of Flanders.”” What a 
conflict between love and friendhhip ! 
Ah madame De L 1. the 
Remife door hath ruined my peace 


of mind.—The monk’s horn box re- 
calls you every moment to my fight; 
—and thofe eyes, that view thy fair 
form in fancy, realize a ftream that 
involuntarily flows! 


If ever I wifhed for an inflexible, 
infenfible heart, ’tis now: but this 


1$ 
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is blafphemy againft the religion of 
fentiment, and I will expiate my 
crime.—How ? I will pay that tri- 
bute I owe to friendfhip, though it 
coft my affections the toll even of 
life. 


[ 20 ] 


THE CASE OF FALSE 
DELICACY, 


HEN I had come to this 

refolution, I juft began to 
think, what apology I could politely 
make to the Piedmontoife lady, for 
my abrupt departure and non-per- 
formance of the treaty I had en- 
tered into as far as Turin. If any 
part of our former conneétion had 
the appearance of being infringed 
upon, the incidents and accidents 
that occafioned the feeming infrac- 
tion, might in fome meafure palliate 
the circumftances ;—but here is a di- 
rect violation of our fecond treaty, 
: that 


[ 21 J 
that was fo religioufly ratified. How 
then can the potentates of the earth 
be confidered as culpable for the re- 
newal of a war, after a definitive treaty 
of peace, confidering the many un- 
forefeen and unexpected events by 
which the temple of Janus may be 
thrown open!—Whilft I was in this 
foliloquy, fhe entered the room, and 
told me,that the voiturins were rea- 
dy, and the mules harnefled.—Eu- 
genius, if a blufh be a mafk of in- 
nate modefty, or fhame, and not of 
euilt, I will reveal to thee, that whilft 
my face was crimfoned o’er with the 
tinge of confcious impropriety, my 
tongue faultered, and refufed its of- 
fice. —** Madam, faid J, a letter’’— 
and here] ftopt. She faw my con- 
C3 fufion, 
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fufion, but could not account for 
ib. 


«¢ We can ftay, fir, till you have 
‘¢ wrote your letter.”——-My_ confu- 
fion increafed ;—and it was not till 
after a paufe of fome minutes, when 
I fummoned to my aid the powers 
of refolution and friendfhip, that I 
was able to tell her, ** 1 muft be the 
§* bearer of it myfelf.” 


Waft thou ever in want of money, 
and didft apply to a dubious friend 
to affift thee ? What then were thy 
feelings, whilft thou waft viewing 
the agitations of his mufcles, the 
terror or compaffion of his eye; or 
finking the tender emotions of the 
heart, 


[ 23 ] 
heart; and turning to thee with 
malicious {neer, he afked thee,— 
<¢ Whatfecurity ?”’ Or, waft thouever 
enamoured with an imperious haugh- 
ty fair one, on whom thou hadft ja- 
vifhed all thy wifhes, hopes, and 
joys; when at length, having mar- 
fhalled thy refolution to declare 
thy paffion, ‘catching her eyes at the 
firft opening of thy foul, thou faweft 
indignation and contempt i in 
each pupil arming for thy deftruc- 
tion :— then, Eugenius, figure to 
yourfelfthe beauteous Piedmonteife 
eclleCting all her pride and vanity 
into one focus, with female refent- 


ment for their engineer. 
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C'eft la politeffe Angloife ; mais cela 


ne convient pasa des honnétes gens. 


This is Englifh politenefs 5 bur it 
foould not be exercifed upon decent 
people. 


Why, in the name of fate, or 
chance, or fatal fway, or what you 
will, fhould the incidents of my life, 
the wayward fhades of my canvafs, 
draw upon a whole nation fuch an 
imputation? 


*Twere injurious, fair Piedmon- 
toife ! But thou art gone, and may 
the cherubimsof felicity attend thee! 


[ 25 ] 
OBSTINACY. 


HIS was not the only diffi- 

culty that rofe from the change 
in the plan of my operations. The 
voiturin, with whom [had agreed 
to carry me to Turin, would not 
wheel about to St. Michael, before 
he had compleated his journey, as 
he there expected a returning tra- 
veller to defray the expence back. 
I in vain pleaded the advantage he 
would receive by fo fhort a poft, 
and that he would moft probably 
find fomebody there deftined to Tu- 
rin. No ;—he was as obftinate as 
the mules he drove, and there feemed 
a congeniality of fentiment between 
them, 


[ 26 ] 
them, which might perhaps be af- 
cribed to their conftant acquaintance 
and converfation. All my rhetoric, 
all my reafoning, made as little im- 
prefiion as the excommunications 
and anathemas religioufly and de- 
voutly pronounced by the French 
clergy againft the intruding rats and 


caterpillars. 


Finding there was no other alter- 
native than paying the double fare 
back, I at length confented, and 
with my ufual philanthropy began 
tc impute this thirft of gain, fo uni- 
verfally prevalent, to fome latent 
caufe in our frame, or to fome invi- 
f air which we fuck 


in 
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in with our firft breath, as foon as 


we are ufhered into the world, with 


a {cream of difapprobation at the 


journey we are compelled to per- 
form, 


[28g 


THE CHANCE-MEDLEY 
OF EXISTENCE. 


i HE, fcream of difapproba- 

“tion at the journey we 
‘¢ are compelled to perform !” This 
conceit pleafed me, and I thought it 
both new and appofite to my prefent 
fituation : fo getting into the chaife, 
with a {mile of complacency at the 
mules, who for once feemed to have 
conferred all their perverfe difpofi- 
tion on their driver, I revolved in 
my mind fome ftrange unconnected 
conclufions from the premifes of my 


conceit. 


If then, faid I, we are forced upon 
this journey of life; if we are brought 


into it without our knowledge or 
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confent; and had it not been for the 
fortuitous concourfe of atoms, we 
might have been a tobacco-pipe, or 
even a tobacco-ftopper—a goofe, or 
a monkey~why are we accountable 
for our paffions, our follies, and our 
caprices? Were you orl, Euge- 
nius, by fome tyrant, compelled to 
be a courtier, ere we had learnt to 
dance, fhould he punifh us for the 
aukwardnefs of our bow? Or, hav- 
ing learnt to dance, fhould know no- 
thing of the etiquettes of courts, 
wherefore make me, again{ft my will, 
a mafter of the ceremonies, to be 


impaled for my ignorance ? 


Confidre this, Eugenius, and laugh 
at the boafted felf-importance of the 


greateft monarchs of the earth. 
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MARIA. 


PON my arrival at Moulines, 

I inquired after this difconfo- 
late maid, and was informed fhe had 
breathed her laft ten days after I had 
feen her. I informed myfelf of the 
place of her burial, whither I re- 
paired ; but there was 


Not a frone to tell where fhe lay. 


However, by the frefhnefs of the 
furface of the earth, that had been 
removed, I foon traced ‘out her 
grave.—I paid her the laft tribute 
due to virtue;—nor did I grudge a. 
tear, 


Alas, 
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Alas, fweet maid, thou art gone! 
—but it ts to be numbered with 4 
angels, whofe fair reprefentative thou 4 
_ waft upon earth.—Thy cup of bit- 
ternefs was full, too full to hold, 
and it hath run over into eternity.— 
There wilt thou find the gall of life 
converted into the {weets, the pureft 
fweets of immortal felicity. 


[ gag 
THE POINT OF HONOUR. 


AY TER I had paid thefe fincere 
obfequies to the manes of 
Maria, I refumed my chaife, and fell 
into a train of thinking on the hap- 
pinefs and mifery of mankind:—but 
this reverie was prefently interrupted 
by the clafhing of {words in a thicket 
adjacent to theroad. I ordered the 
poftillion to ftop, and getting out, 
repaired to the fpot from whence 
the noife iffued. It was with fome 
difficulty I reached the place, as the 
path that led to it was meandering 


and intricate. 


The 


Se 4 

The firft thing that prefented it- 
felf to my fight was a handfome 
young man, who had juft received 
his death-wound, breathing his laft ; 
and another not much older weep- 
ing over him, whilft he held the 
bloody inftrument of deftru@ion 
reeking in hishand.—I flood aghaft 
for fome moments to view this me- 
Jancholy fpectacle. When I had re- 
covered myfelf from: the furprife it 
had thrown me into, I enquired the 
caule of this bloody confli&; but I 
received no other anfwer than a 
frefh ftream of tears. 


At length, wiping away the briny 
flood that had watered his cheeks, 
with a figh he uttered, « My ho- 


persia D “t pour, 


Arhdes SO, Ys 
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¢¢ nour, fir, compelled me to the 
<¢ deed ; my confcience condemned 
<¢ it:--but all remonftrance was vain, 
‘© and through the bofom of my 
‘¢ friend I have pierced my own 
¢¢ heart, whofe wounds will never 
<¢ heal.” Here a frefh gufh of woe 
iffued from the fource of forrow, 
which feemed inexhauttible. 


What is this phantom, Honour ! 
that plunges a dagger where it fhould 
offer balfam? Traitor, perfdious 
traitor ! that ftalkeft at large under 
the habit of ridiculous cuftom, or 
more ridiculous fafhion ! unknown 
to our forefathers, unknown to thofe 
we {tile unpolifhed and barbarous, 
thou art referved for this age of 
luxury, 
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luxury, learning, and refinement; 
for the feat of the Mufes, the refi- 
dence of the Graces.— Ah! is it pof- 
fible ® Are ye not the fair reprefen- 
tatives of Gratitude, which fo often 
runs counter to Honour and her fal- 
lacious blandifhments ? 


= = ; ae 
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GRATITUDE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


mae Coase being 2 
fruit which cannot be 
produced by any other tree than 
beneficence, it muft neceffarily be 
a very perfect virtue, as it hath fo 
noble an origin. 


I fhall not hefitate to place it at 
the head of all the other virtues; for 
the Omnipotent himfelf requires no 
other atour hands;—this alone af- 
fording allthe others neceffary for 
{alvation. 


Even 
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' Even the Pagans held this virtue 
in fuch high efteem, that in honour 
of it they imaged three divinities, 
under the name of the Graces: the 
firft was called Thalia, the fecond 
Aglaia, and the third Euphrofyne. 
Thefe three goddeffes_prefided over 
Gratitude, judging that one alone 
was not fufficient to do honour to fo 
rare a virtue. Itis to be obferved, 
that the poets have reprefented 
them naked, in order to point out, 
that in cafes of beneficence and 
acknowledgment, we fhould a@ 
with the utmoft fincerity, and with- 
out the leaft difguife. They were 
depicted veftals, and in the bloom of 
youth, to teach us that good offices 


fhould ever be remembered in their 


D 3 moft 
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moft verdant frefhnefs, and that our 
gratitude fhould never flacken or 
fink under the weight of time; but 
that we fhould fearch for every pof- 
fible occafion to teftify our fenfibi- 
lity of benefits received. hey have 
given a foft and fmiling mien to 
thefe three divinities, to fignify the 
joy we fhould feel, when we can 
exprefs our fenfe of obligations re- 
ceived from our benefactors. They 
have fixed their number to three, 
to teach us that acknowledgments 
fhould be threefold, in proportion 
to the benefit received. They have 
defcribed them holding each other 
by the hand, to inftruct us that 
obligations and gratitude fhould be 


infeparable. 


Thus 
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Thus have we been taught by the 
Pagans, whom we condenin !—Chrif- 


tians, remember you are their fu- 
periors;—fhew your {uperiority in 


virtue. 
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THE FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 


HILST he was lamenting 

the deftruction of his friend, 
he forgot his own fafety : I perceived 
at a diftance fome horfemen coming ; 
and Jeft-they fhould have gained 
any intelligence of the intended duel, 
and were coming in fearch of the 
combatants, I entreated him to get 
into my chaife, which fhould carry 
him with all poffible fpeed to Paris, 
where he might either conceal 
himfelf till the affair was fettled 
in his favour, or might efcape to 


any part of Europe. 


My 
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My remonftrances had their pro- 
per effect, and with little farther 
intreaty, I prevailed on him to be 
my. companion and fellow-traveller. 


By the time be had got about a 
league from the fatal fpot, | obferved 
the moifture of his eyes diminifhed, 
his bofom throbbed with lefs energy, 
and his whole frame began to tran- 
quilize. We had not yet broke 
filence fince my refuming the chaife ; 
when, finding his propenfity to make 
me acquainted with the caufe of his 
misfortune increafe, I politely, not 
impertinently, urged him to the 
tafk. 


[ 42 J 
THE STORY. 


‘¢ F AM, faid he, the fon of a 

member of the parliament of 
Languedoc. Having finifhed my 
ftudies, I had been for fome months 
at Paris, where I made acquaintance 
with a gentleman fomewhat younger 
than myfelf, who was ‘a man of 
rank, and the heir to a confiderable 
fortune. His relations had fent him 
upon his travels, till fuch time as a 
match, which was upon the carpet, 
could be brought about, as wellas to 
eftrange him from a young lady, of 
inferior rank and fortune, who feem- 
ed too much to have engroffed his 


attention. 


“¢ He 
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<< He revealed to me his paffion 
for this young lady, who, he faid, 
had made fo great an impreffion on 
him, that it was not im the power 
of time or abfence to obliterate heer 
dear image from his bofom. ‘They 
kept up a conftant correfpondence 
by letters, and hers feemed to breathe 
the pureft accents of fympathetic 
love. He confulted me how he 
fhould act, and I advifed him al- 
ways to the beft of my judgment. 
I could not pretend to diffuade him 
from loving the lady, whofe form, 
he told me, was the reprefentation 
of Venus; and, if it were poffible to 
be enamoured with a portrait drawn 
by fuch a warm admirer, hat, fure- 


ly, had the powers of exciting all the 
emotions 
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emotions of the tender paffion, I 
therefore applauded his choice ; and 
as. our fentiments entirely agreed 
upon the impotence of wealth and 
grandeur, when placed in competi- 
tion with happinefs, we confidered 
the tyranny of parents in compelling 
their children to marry againft their 
inclinations, as the greateft of all 
temporal evils. 


‘* About this time I received a 
letter from my father, ordering me 
to return Lome. As there was fome- 
thing very pofitive inthe command, 
without any reafon being affigned, 
I was apprehenfive that fome of my 
little gallantries, which you know 
are inevitable at Paris, had reached 

hig 
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his ears; and I prepared myfelf for 
the journey with a contrite heart, 
and a penitential afpect. I had in- 
deed the more reafon for this gloomi- 
nefs, as my la{t remittance, which 
was to- have ferved me three months, 
was exhaufted at the end of the farft, 
and there was no poffibility of tra- 
velling without money. But my 
generous friend anticipated even a 
hint upon the occafion; and prefent- 
ing me with a {mall box, which he 
begged I would keep for his fake, 
I found in ic a draft upon a banker 
for a larger fum than I required to 


perform the journey. 


‘© As he never omitted any oppor- 
tunity of writing to his dear Ange- 
lica, 
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lica, he begged I would deliver a 
letter to her, as fhe refided in my 
father’s neighbourhood, and alfo his 
picture, which had been executed by 
one of the moft celebrated artifts in 
Paris, and was richly fet with bril- 
liants for a bracelet. 
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THE PRODIGAL’s RETURN. 


“c U was with the greateft reluc- 

tance I left Paris, and its va- 
rious amufements ; but they did not 
affect me nearly fo much as the lofs 
of my friend’s company, as we had 
lived together upon the footing of 
brothers, and were by fome called 
Pylades and Oreftes. On my way, 
every ftage brought me nearer, I 
thought, to parental reproach for 
my follies and extravagance, and I 
was preparing myfelf to receive the 
fevereft caftigation with the humi- 
licy and refpect due from a fon (a 
prodigal fon) to his father. 


se What 
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“¢ What was my furprize, when 
he came running to meet me at the 
gate with joy depicted in his. coun- 
tenance. ‘* My fon, faid he, this 
** mark of your ready obedience en- 
** dears you ftill more to me, and 
“ renders you worthy the good for- 
“tune thatawaits you.” I thanked 
him for the kindnefs he expreffed for 
me, but teftified my furprize at this 
good fortune he talked of. “* Walk 
“in, faid he, and that myftery will 
“ be revealed.’ Saying this, he in- 
troduced me to an elderly gentle- 
man, and a young lady; adding, 
** Sir, this is to be your wife.” 


‘* There was an honeft fincerity 
and friendly bluntnefs in my father, 


very 
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very different from the fawning of 
court fycophants, a fpecies of beings 
he had ever been eftranged from: 


«¢ The young lady blufhed, and 
I ftood motionlefs ; my tongue was 
deprived of the powers of utterance, 
my hands forgot their office, and 
my legs tottered under me. Sur- 
prized at the fight of fo much beauty 
and innocence, I had not time to 
reflect, but found athoufand Cu- 
pids at once feize upon my heart, 
and force itinto inevitable captivity. 


‘¢ As foon asI recovered myfelf 
from the confternation this unex- 
pected event had thrown me into, | 
paid my refpects to the company in 

i the 
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the beft manner I was able, and was 
wifhed joy upon my happy alliance, 
as if my nuptials had really taken 
place. It is true, it was impoffible 
to view fo divine an objeét and not 
be enamoured ; or not to have judged 
my lot completely happy, when my 
father’s approbation had forerun my 
own, 


| ae 4 


THE INTERVIEW. 


ie INNER was ferved, when 

mirth and feftivity reigned 
in every countenance, except that of 
my intended bride: this I afcribed 
to her modefty and bafhfulnefs at 
my fudden arrival, and abrupt in- 
troduction. I took the earlieft op- 
portunity of being alone with her, 
to unfold my fentiments, and ac- 
quaint her with the deep impreffion 
fhe had made upon my heart. 


“< Soon after dinner this opportunity 
occurred. ‘Walking in the garden, 
we found ourfelves fequeftered from 
2 


the 


a 
a 
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the reft of the company, in a little 
grove, which Nature, in her kindeft 
hours, feemed to have deftined for 
the retreat of lovers. ‘* Madam, 
“< faid I, after the declaration that 
<< has been made, and our happy 
“s introduction, with the confent of 
‘¢ both our fathers, I flatter myielf 
<¢ ] fhall not offend you, when I tell 
“«< you, that there is nothing wanting 
<¢ to complete my felicity, and make 
«* me the happieft of beings, butyour 
‘€ telling me that the alliance which 
‘¢ is going to take place, is as agree- 
<¢ able to you as it feems to every 
“* one elfe. Oh! tell me, my angel, 
‘© that I am not forced upon you :— 
“fay, at leaft, I may hope to 
“find fome fmall fhare in your 
affections ; 
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* affections ;—for. the moft earneft 


‘¢ affiduity, and the moft conftant 
‘¢ defire of pleafing you, fhall be 
<¢ the task of my whole life.” 


<¢ Sir, replied fhe, there isa noble 
‘¢ ceneroufnefs in your countenance, 
** that muft abhor deception. Were 
«© T to tell you I ever could love 
«you, I fhould deceive you—it is 
‘“* impoffible.” 


‘¢ Ffeavens! what do I hear ?>— 
‘¢ Impoffible to love me ! —Am I 
‘¢ then of fo hideous, fo monitrous 
<¢ a form ?—Hath Nature caft me in 
“¢ {o barbarous a mould, that I am 
‘repugnant to the fight, and de- 
‘s teftable to the faireft and moft t 


E 3 “6 amia- 
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$* amiable of the creation ?— If 
6 fo 9 


“No, fir, you wrong nature, and 
‘€ injure yourfelf.— Your mien is 
‘*¢ oraceful, your perfon elegant, 
‘¢ your countenance pleafing, and 
‘* every embellifhment of art feems 
‘© exhaufted- upon you;—but it is 
«¢ my cruel lot’”——Here a ftream 
of tears ftopt her ‘farther utter- 
ance. 


<< Oh! madam, faid I, kneeling, 
«6 | befeech you to hear the prayer 
‘* of the moft earneft of your fup- 
<¢ pliants.—— It is not becaufe the 
‘¢ mandates of a parent may feem to 
* entitle me to your hand ;—I {corn 
PLO 
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«tg force it, or have it without 
<¢ your heart: —but I befeech you to 
“©endeavour to let me merit you, 
“and convince you of the reality 
‘* of my paffion, which is ardent as it 
“¢ is infurmountable,’”’—— 


«© Fleavens! what was my {fur- 
prife, when uttering thefe laft words, 
I perceived my friend, my honoured 
friend, rufhing from behind the 
thicket, and drawing his {word. 


‘¢ Villain, faid he, thou fhale 
‘¢ pay for thy treachery.” 


«¢ The lady fainting, he fheathed 
his {word to affiftt her. When fhe 
was carried into the houfe, he bid 
BE 4 me 
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me follow him. Unknowing how 
[ had offended, or by what magic he 
could be at my father’s houfe when 
I thought him in Paris, I accom: 
panied him. As we walked on to- 


wards the foreft, he thus explained 
himfelf : 


‘“< Sir, your treachery to me I 
** was acquainted with a few hours 
“¢ after your departure from Paris; 
*‘and tho’ you thought proper to 
“* conceal the fubject of your journey 
_‘ from me, the whole city echoed 
‘* with your nuptials before night. 
‘* | accordingly immediately fet out 
** poft, and you find I have come 
‘* in time to prevent your union with 


ee A 


“¢ Ange- 
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“¢ Angelica! faid 1.—Heaven knows 
“ how unjuftly you accufe me :—I 


‘¢ was ignorant that this was Ange- 


<a. 


“¢ Childifh evafion! faid he; this 
‘© may impofe on fools and drivellers, 
—but I muft have other fatisfac- 


¢ 


an 


G 


nan 


tion.—Have you delivered my let- 


4 


nr 


ter-and picture?” 


‘© No;—it was impomible.———” 


<< Villain, villain!— No, —you 


G 


La) 


thought it more prudent to recom- 
‘© mend your own fuit.--I heard every 
‘© word that pafied, and therefore it 


an 


<¢ were needlefs to add to your guilt 


‘© by the violation of truth.” 


In 
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‘< In vain did I expoftulate with 
him to prove my innocence, promifed 
to give up all my pretentions to 
Angelica, and travel to the moft 
diftant parts of the world to forget 
her.—He was inexorable.—It was 
impoffible to convince him that I 
had not deceived him at Paris, or 
that I had not known it was An- 
gelica I propofed paying my. ad- 
dreffes to. In a word, we reached 
the fpot where you found us, when 
with the greateft reluctance I drew 
to defend myfelf, after being brand- 
ed with the repeated epithets of 
daftardly coward, and infamous pol- 
You know the reft.” 


Here 
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Here a flood of tears concluded 
my fellow-traveller’s narration, and 


feemed a very pertinent epilogue, 
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THE INN. 


HIS affecting ftory had preyed 

fo much upon my fpirits, and 

I had entered fo deeply into the cir- 

cumftances, that I was very glad to 

fee a little inn on the fide of the road, 

as I {ftood in great need of fome 
refrefhment. 


The hoftefs, who welcomed us foon 
after we entered, was a-comely well- 
looking woman, embonpoint, neither 
old nor young, or, as the French 
exprefs it, d’un certain age ;—which 
by the way is a very uncertain me- 
thod of determining it: I hhall 
there- 
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therefore clafs her about thirty-eight. 
AA Cordelier was taking his leave of 
her, and there was reafon to judge, 
from the fancétity with which fhe 
eyed him, fhe had been at confeffion. 
Her handkerchief was fomewhat 
rumpled, and deficient in a few pins ; 
the center of her cap was alfo not 
directly upon the center of her head ; 
but this may be attributed to the 
fervour of her devotion, and the 
hurry in which fhe was called to fa- 
lute her new guefts. 


We called for a bottle of Cham- 
paign, when fhe told me, ‘*She had 
“fome of the beft in all France: 
“* That fhe perceived I was an En- 
“* glifhman ; and though the two na- 


£* tions 
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<¢ tions were at war, fhe would al- 
“« ways do juftice to individuals, and 
“ muft own that My Lords Anglois 
“were the moft generous Segneurs 
“in Europe ; that fhe fhould there- 
“ fore think herfelf guilry of much 
‘‘ injuftice, if fhe were to offer an 
“‘ Enelifhman a glafs of wine which 
““was not fit for the Grand Mo- 


“* marque.” 


There was no difputing with a 
female upon fo delicate a fubjeQ; 
and therefore, though my compa- 
nion with myfelf judged it the worft 
bottle of Champaign we had ever 
tafted, I highly applauded it, as 
highly paid for it, and as highly. 
complimented my landlady for her 
politefie. I had 
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Thad depofited my fellow-travel- 


ler at his old lodgings in La Rue 


Gueneguad, where he propofed dif- 
guifing himfelf in the habit of an 
Abbé, a charaéter the leaft taken 
notice of in Paris, except they are 
profefied wits, or determined critics. 
He was to meet me at the Caf? 
Anglozs, over-againft the Pont Neuf, 
at nine, that we night fup together, 
and determine what would be the 
propereft fteps for him to take for 
his fecurity. It was now five, fo 
that I had four hours of lounging 
and lodging-hunting; how then 
could I better employ my time than 
in a fhort (perhaps along) conference 
with the agreeable Marchand: de 
Gands ? 


r 
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In the firft place, no woman in 
the whole city was better informed 
where lodgings were to be lett; her 
fhop wasa kind of bureau @addreffe 
for empty hotels. This, indeed, I 
did not know, when I entered her 
fhop:—but why fhould the circum- 
{tance be lefs in my favour, becaufe 
not pre-acquainted with it? In the 
fecond place, no female had more 
early intelligence with refpect to 
the news of the day, and it was ne- 
ceffary I fhould know if my friend’s 
affair had yet reached the capital: 
but this I was to learn with caution 
and addrefs; it was, therefore, 
neceflary we fhould retire into the 
back-fhop. 
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THE TILT OF ARMS. 
PARIS AND LONDON. 


ARIS—thy emblem isa fhips— 
P yet thy Seine is not naviga- 
ble. —Take London’s crofs — (you 
may drop the bloody dagger in the 
ftreights of Dover and Calais, to 
cleanfe its fanguinary blade) and 
with it emblazon. Notre Dames 
whilft thy fhip fails with the tide 
up the Thames, and cafts anchor 


in the port of commerce. 


In which of the nine hundred 
ftreets —I mean lJanes—of this ca- 
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pital of the world — for who can 
_difpute a Parifian’s word, who 
never has excurfed beyond: the 
gates ?~-I fay, in which fhall I take 
up my lodging ? But foftly :—there 
lives my beautiful Marchande de 
Gands. — Thofe. filken eye-lafhes! 
there fhe is at the door —the nets 
of love fabled by poets are furely 
realized. by them. —** Madame, Ia 
“* fortune ma jetté encore une fois 
“* dans. vélre quartier fans y penfer. 
“<—Comment fe porte, madame 2? 
** A merveille, monfieur ;—charmex 
“¢ de vous voir.” 


What urbanity in a ftranger | — 
what a polite language +——and 
how happily exprefied by a glover’s 
wife ! 
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THe BAC RS EOP. 


E, had not made this retreat 

many minutes, before my 
beautiful Marchande had run over 
all the news of the day. I was pre- 
fently informed of every frefh con- 
nection between the opera dancers, 
les filles d’honneur, &9 les filles de 
joye, avec Meffieurs les Anglots, 
les Barons Allemands, <S les Mar- 
quis Italiens. The rapidity with 
- which fhe difpatched thefe connecti- 
ons, could be compared to nothing 
but the torrent of the Rhone, or the 
fall of Niagara, I had fucked in 
more fcandal in the fpacé of ten 
F 2 minutes, 
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minutes, than would have furnifhed 
a modern Atalantis writer with me- 
moirs for a couple of volumes. ‘‘But, 
“* faid fhe, apropos :— have you feen 
** any of our new manufacture of 
<¢ oloves?”?--*¢ What are they ?” Iafk- 
ed.—Upon which fhe took down a 
band-box, and produced a very cu- 
rious colleGtion. ‘* Thefe, faid fhe, 
<¢ are les gands d’amour: they were 
‘¢ invented par Mr. le Duc de—.The 
¢¢ caufe was fingular,and worth men- 
* tioning. Madame La Ducheffe had 
« for her cicifbeo a Scotch officer, 
« who had fome eruptions of a par- 
<¢ ticular kind. — You know, fir, thar 
«¢ nation has. a diforder peculiar 
«¢ co themfelves. as well as we :— all 


£6 countries have their misfortunes. 
“¢ Ma- 
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‘¢ Madame’s valet-de-chambre told 
‘* his mafter in confidence, that he 
“‘ was afraid Mr. le Capitaine had 
“¢ communicated fomething toher la- 
** dyfhip that hedid not dare mention. 
“© —Qui eft ce que c’eff ? What is it, 
“¢ faid the duke.—Ce n’eff pas la gale ? 
“ Tt is not the itch? The valet fhrug- 
*< ged up his fhoulders, and the dut- 
“chefs entered, La politeffe would 
** notallow theduke to proceed upon 
“¢ aneclaircifflement with hislady; he 
‘* therefore fetabout divining a meang 
** to avoid the infection. He had 
‘* heard of anEnalith colonel who had 
*< hit upon a lucky expedient, in a 
“* cafe not unfimilar ; but his name 
‘¢ was fo barbarous, which the manu- 
“* facture bore, thatit could never be 
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yes 
‘¢ pronounced with decency; he 
‘¢ therefore called his device/es gands 
‘¢ d’amour, and now they are in great 
‘cefteem throughout Paris. But I 
“ fhould have informed you the dut- 
<¢ chefs was never inocuiated, and 
‘* that fhe died of the fmall-pox a few 
‘¢¢ months after. Her phyficians, it is 
s‘ faid, miftook her diforder; and 
“< having neverbeen in your country, 
«¢ they forgot that /a gale,or any other 
<< diforder, whether cutaneous or 
<¢ not, might be tranfplanted hither. 
* [ hope,” continued fhe, cafting a 
moft amorous leer through thofe 
beautiful eye-lafhes, which pe- 
netrated farther than I thought 
it poffible for a fingle look to per- 
forate, ‘* that -you’ll be a cuftomer! 
‘—— you'll certainly wear them 
s¢ when 
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** when they are fo univerfally the 
** fafhion.” 


Saying this, fhe produced fome 
of various fizes and patterns; but 
I objected to moft of them, as being 
too large for my hand. At length 
fhe produced a pair that I thought 
were near the mark: *‘TJl try them 
“Son, fir,—but your hand muft be 
“‘very {mall to fit thefe.” ‘It is 
‘¢ rather warm now, madam; fo that 
“* T believe you may try a fize larger.” 
She placed herfelf on my fide, and 
with beth her hands had almoft 
effected the defign, when her huf 
band pafied through the parlour , 
——who nodding his head as he paff- 
ed faid, ‘* Faites — faites—ne bouges 
Pe OGs. 
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THE EFFECT. 


Know not how to account for it ; 

but [ always found fomething of 
a tremor come over me, when I was 
detected by a lady’s hufband in 
private _converfation with her, 
though in the moft innocent atti- 
tude.-- That our’s was the moftinno- 
cent in the world at this time, can- 
not poflibly becontroverted :—be- 
fides, it wasa matter of bufinefs. Who 
could blame a female vender of 
gloves for trying them on in the 
back-fhop ? 


But, 


Langit 


But, bethis as it may, the un- 
expected arrival of the don homme 
had almoft rendered the gloves ufe- 
My hand fhook fo (by 
what kind of fympathy I know not) 


lefs. 


that it was unable to do its office :— 
it flipt through the glove, and fell 
from the fair one’s hand ‘* Mon dieu! 
*¢ faid the ; qui eff ce que vous avez?” 
To which I replied with fome 
“< Ma foi, madame, 
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pertinacity 


take a drop of iqueur ;”? which fhe 
immediately produced from an ad- 
yacent clofet. The cordial was of 
fome efficacy ; but not fufficient to 
remove the perturbation of my fpi- 
rits, occafioned folely by the en- 
trance of the hufband: fo that I 


had 
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had not refolution fufficient to un- 
dergo a fecond trial of the gloves 
from her fair hand ; but I defired 
her to put up a couple of pair of 
the fmaller fize. She afked me what 
colour.--I replied black.--** Comment, 
‘* faid fhe, avec des rubans noir, fans 
“* éire en deuil.” But I cleared up this, 
by telling her a clergyman, though 
not in mourning, could not in de- 
cency wear any gloves (even gands 
@ amour ) of a gay colour. 


The fubje&t of my firft entrance 
into this lady’s fhop, may be 
thought to have evaporated in the 
trying on the gloves, and the fright 
from the hoft.—But the truth is, I 
had taken my meafures ia the fore- 


oP 
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fhop before our retreat. I mean, I 
had fecured a lodging; and as to 
the intelligence concerning my un- 
fortunate fellow-traveller, it did not 
come within the compafs of her 
knowledge, This much [| thought 
due to myfelf, and to my new ac- 
quaintance, 
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THE OPERA GIRL: 


T hath ever been a rule with me 

to think the goods of this 
world of no benefit, unlefs enjoyed. 
I had two pair of gands d’amour in 
my pocket fcarcely tried on.—lI 
went to the opera, finding, my dear 
Eugenius, that you were not arriv- 
ed.—I faw mademoifelle De La Cour 
dance @ merveille.—1 beheld the 
fineft limbs from the parterre, that 
could poflibly have been chiffelled by 
a Protogenes or a Praxiteles. I con- 
verfed with the abbé De M— upon 
the fubjeét. He faid he would in- 
troduce me to her.I waited upon her 


to 
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to her coach, and had the honour of 
handing her into it. Shegave my hand 
fuch a fqueeze, upon being inform- 
ed that I wasan Englifhman, that 
I felt an emotion immediately at my 
heart, communicated from the ex- 
tremity of my fingers, which may be 
better imagined than defcribed. 


She gave us an elegant petit /fou- 
pr, and the abbe haftily retired 
after drinking a fingle glafs. The 
converfation had already taken aturn 
towards the tender paffion, and I 
expatiated upon fentimental felicity, 
and was fetting forth all the blan- 
cifhments of Platonic Jove, when 
fhe burft into a loud laugh—faying, 
fhe frankly owned fhe was not a 
profeffed 
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profefied difciple to my fyftem, and 
thought it would go down much 
better with a fprinkling of the prac: 
tical. 


At any other time I fhould have 
been difgufted with the grofsnefs 
of the thought in a female ; but ar 
prefent I was difpofed fora frolic, 
and gave her a bumper to Vive Ja 
bagatelle. 1 fhewed her my new 
purchafe, andafked her whether I 
fhould be in the fafhion. She faid 
they were ofa {canty pattern, though 
alagrec; but recommended me for 
the future always to have my gloves 
@ la moufquetaire., 


Ju 
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juft as we had come to a final 
refolution upon this  interefting 
fubject, Sie Thomas G———.,. was 
announced. The fervant attempted 
to open the door; but finding it 
made fome refiftance, as it was by 
accident bolted. on the infide, his 
confufion was greater than our’s.— 
Heimagining the knightat his.heels, 
did not dare turn to inform him 
of the impediment. He whifpered 
through the key hole, “* Madame, 
“* fe chevalier Sy trouve: but the 
gands @amour were come into play, 
and fhe was pulling one on plus 
badinant than even the Mar-« 
chande herfelf. It was when fhe 
had brought herfelf to approve of 
the fitting—that this fatal whifper 


Once 


nee 
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once more difconcerted the trial of 
the duke’s novel invention. ** Cachez 
<* yous fous le lit,” faid mademoitelle 
La Cour. 


Was ever ecclefiaftic in fuch 
a piteous predicament! Sir Tho- 
mas G would have been very 
elad to have feen Yorick in any 
other fituation ; but mademoifelle 
Ia Cour had perfuaded him fhe 
mever had any male vifitors except 
himfelf; and to prove he believed 
her, he flung a hundred louis d’ors 


into her lap every Sunday morn- 


ing. 


My mortification would not have 
been fo very great, if an early re- 
treat into the bed-chamber had 
not 
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not rendered my fituation almoft 
intolerable. My rival . triumphed 
over me without knowing it, and 
I was compelled to perform the 
character of Mercury, undef all thefe 
difadvantages, in ipité of my teeth. 


Vet, Wl, 
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THE RETREAT, 


T was finely faid of the duke of 

. Marlborough, That the only 
part of generalfhip he was unac- 
quainted with was retreating. 
Love has often been compared to 
war, and with much propriety. 
When I thought to have car- 
ried La Cour by a coup de main, 
armed with les gands d amour, 
the commander in chief made a 
fally, and compelled me to a mott 
difgraceful capitulation. ‘* How 
difimilar to the conduct of the 
duke of Marlborough! faid I.— 
Can this ever be told in my Sen- 
timental. 
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timental Journey P—— But I’ve not 
Juft as 
I had made thefe reflections, La 
Cour put her hand down to the 
fide of the bed, and I had an op- 
portunity of kiffing it without being 
perceived. 


abandoned the place.” 


Sir Thomas having, as he 
thought, fecured the garrifon, re- 


tired from his poft. To quit 
the metaphor, —I had an opportu- 
nity of making a decent retreat, 
without danger, about four in the 


morning. 
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NOTHING. 


€é BOUT four in the morning ! 
. fays the ill-natured reader. 
«¢ _ What then were you doing till 
‘¢ that hour—with an opera-dan- 
‘© cer, a fille-de-joye ?” To which I 
anfwer literally, Nothing. “ No! 
«¢ Mr. Yorick, the impofition is too 
‘ srofs to pafs upon useven from the 
¢ pulpit. What did you do with the 
<‘pands d’amour--invented toavoidin- 
‘< fe€tion? Did not madenioifelle La 


<¢ Cour refumeher application to try 
<¢ them on, and makethem fit clofe? 
cI f fo, what was the event ?°— 
Once more I reply-—Nothing. 


How. 
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How hard itis, my dear Eugenius, 
to be prefied to divulge an imagi- 
nary truth, or rather a falfity. 
If I were to be interrogated thefe 
ten years I could add nothing 
to the reply —but zothing !— no- 
thing ! — nothing !~ 


** Poor mademoifelle La Cour! fays 
“¢ the fatyrift;—you had reafon then 
© to wifh monfieur Yorick had been 
¢ retrouffé a la moufquetaire.” But, 
Mr. Critic, this is nothing, nothing 
at all to the purpofe.—‘* No more is 
“* this chapter,”’ fays the Suarler. 


Why then, here is an end of it. 
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THE UNEXPECTED 
MEETING. 


URNING the corner-of the 

Rue La Harpe upon my retreat 
from madame La Cour, the morning 
beginning to dawn, I heard a voice 
from afiacre, crying bift, bift, bift. 
This to a theatric performer, or a 
dramatic writer, might be a very gra- 
ting found ; and were he inclined to 
fuperftition,hemight confiderit asthe 
foreboder of future d—na—n ; but 
as] never exhibited upon the ftage, 
or ever wrote a comedy, tragedy, or 
farce, the founds were not fo very dif- 
fonant to my ears as they otherwife 


might have been, 


Turning 
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Turning about, I perceived my 
temporary Abbé popping his head 
out of the facre window, and beck- 
oning to me. ** Heavens! faid I,what 
“* can this mean ?--He is taken up by 
<¢ the Marechauffé, or the Chaffeurs, 
“<< and is conducting to the Chatelet or 
‘* Bicétre.’—Not fo: hishoneft land- 
lord having given him intelligence 
that thefe gentry were in fearch of 
him,and advifed him to makea retreat 
early inthe morning, to avoid the 
confequences, he was fetting out 
for Flanders, to get beyond the 
jurifdiction of their power. 


I was both happy and miferable 
on the occafion.—I was wretched to 
think this unfortunate young man 
was 
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was thusharraffed for an event which 
he would have ufed his utmoft en- 
deavours to have prevented :——but 
IT was alfo pleafed to think he 
would in fome hours be beyond the 
frentiers of France, and out of the 
reach of their mifcalted juftice. 


In taking my leave of him, after 
avery tender feene, I could not 
refrain hinting to him, that fo pre- 
cipitate a departure and fo long a 
journey might exhauft his finances 
fooner than he expected; and that 
as money was. the finew of every 
thing that was vigorous, if he 
would borrow my purfe, I would 
call upon him, in my return to En- 
eland, 


[ 8 } 
gland, and, if convenient to him, 
then accept of a reimburfement. 


Had I gone through Flanders, 
the cupidity of a recovery of the 
kind would the leaft have engaged 
my attention, 


He replied he had a fufficient fum 
to carry him to Nieuport, and 
from thence he would write to his 
friends, 


Oh! Evgenius, thou knoweft 
my feelings upon this occafion, I 
did not dare prefs him for fear of 
offending a delicacy I  myfelf 
was too fufceptible of. ——I retired 
with a flood ef tears, as invo- 
Juntary as they were fincere. 
THE 
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THE CONSUMMATION. 


AT Y ideas were too fcattered 
and eccentric, to be con- 
centered in fleep. —I took a facre, 
and Grove all round Paris. It 1s 
{trange that paffions, which are the 
gales of life, and under a certain 
fubordination the only incentives 
to action, fhould at the fame time 
create all our mifery, all our mil- 
fortunes. I could not refrain re- 


peating with Pope, 


Why charge mankind on heav’n their own 
offence, 

And call their woes, the crimes of Providence 

Blind, who themfelves their miferies create, 


And perith by their folly, not their fate. 
Jut 
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Juft as I had uttered thefe lines, 
(which by the bye would ‘have 
been more fonorous, and of courfe 
more affecting, in their original 
Greek, and in the words of my old 
friend Homer) I perceived an in- 
{cription over a door, that a good | 
deal puzzled me. . 


L’on FAIT NOCES ICY, 


Whilft I was gazing at this un- 
common information, my ears were 
regaled with fome very pleafing 
mufic, which was playing to a fet of 
convivial friends at a dance. I 
ordered the facre to ftop, and en- 
quired whether I might not faire 


ROCES iLL. 


I can- } 
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I cannot refrain remarking in this 
place, that a coachman and his 
coach are looked upon in Paris to 
be fo inanimate, that it is the 
fame expence to draw upon and 
run through the one, as the other: 
and alfo, that the performing the 
Nuptial rites, though much boafted 
of by every married and unmarried 
man in Paris, prevails more upon 
the outfide of the walls, than with- 
infide of the houfes. 


L’On FAIT NOCES I€I. 


Pen fuis bien aifes faid I, it fuits 
the gloomy habit of my foul, and 
Jove alone can remove it. 

When 
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When the Cocher had brought the 
mafter of the houfe to the door, and 
informed him that an Englifh gen- 
tleman propofed to faire néces, — the 
queftion he put was how many 
foupes, how many ¢ourtes, how many 
fricaffées, and how much mujic ? 


To which I replied, None. 


Monficur Hote fhrugged up his 
fhoulders, and faid, ‘* Pauvre mon- 
 feur Anglois, il eft gris.” 
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THE TRAITEUR. 


LTHOUGH the price of run- 
A ning through a cocher or a fiacre 
(either animate or inanimate)is ftipu- 
lated to a dard, the putting to death 
a traiteur is avery ferious affair, and 
might be attended with very ferious 
confequences. The efiguette and 
punctilio of killing aman in France, 
form a {cience of themfelves, and 
are as ufeful a kind of knowledge 
as quadrille or piquet. Having 
made fome fhort ftudy of thefe 
matters, I judged it prudent only 
to diable, peffe, and f——e a little, 
and bid the coachman drive home 
to my lodgings. 
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LA FILLE DE JOYE. 


CARCE had I entered into Za 

| Rue St. Faques, before I per- 
ceived a party of the Guét hurrying, 
a young woman Into a coach, whilft 
fhe was weeping with great bitter- 
nefs, and imploring their mercy.— 
Mercy! thou divine attribute, 
eftranged from the brutal breafts of 
fuch violators of humanity ! 


As my coach paffed, fhe gave a 
look towards me, that pierced me 
to the heart. — I ordered my coach- 
man to turn, and follow the vehicle 
in which was the fair prifoner. 


a er ae rear ee a 
Re are eee Men coe ae cara 
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It was now near feven in the morn- 
ing, and they conducted her diredtly 
to the Commiffaire. They ftopt, when 
my heart panted with fecret joy, 
on finding it was the houfé belong- 
ing to Monfieur De L—, my inti- 
mate acquaintance. I alichted, and 
went to wait upon him: he was 
fiot yet up. The young wonidn 
was conducted into 4 kind of office, 
whilft I was ufhered into the clofet 
of the Commiffaire, which com- 
manded a view of the office, 


After an uncommon flood of 
tears, fhe wiped her face with her 
handkerchief ; when I prefeatly dif- 
covered the features (though much 
bloated with crying) of my pretty 
little 
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little fille-de-chambre whom I firft 
met with her égarements de ceur: 
‘* Heavens! faid I, is this poffible ! 
Do not my eyes deceive me ? No— 
itis fhe !—My fympathetic heart 
involuntarily led me to her affiftance, 
and if Mr. De L——— hath the 
leaft fufceptibility of fentiment in 
his, this unfortunate young woman 
fhall not fall a facrifice to —— 


33 


Juft as I had come to this refolu- 
tion, the Commiffaire entered; and 
after many compliments and fome 
profeffions of friendfhip, I feized 
upon the opportunity of telling him, 
he had it now in his power to con- 


vince me of the fincerity of his af- 
Voz. Il. H fertions, 
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fertions. He required an explana- 
tion, and I gave him one. 


To this, he replied, “* it would be 
impoffible toaffordthe youngwoman 
any relief till he had heard the allega- 
t:ons there were againft her; but that 
if there was a poffibility of mitiga- 
ting her punifhment, without lofing 
fight of juftice, he would certainly 
do it to oblige me.” 


She was examined ; and though 
I could perceive fhe gathered fome 
confidence from my prefence, there 
was fo much innocence and unaf- 
fected fimplicity in her countenance, 
that methought the Commiffaire 
feemed 
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{eemed fomewhat prepofieffed in ‘her 


favour. 


The Guét alledged againft ‘her, 
that there had been a riot at her 
lodgings, and that the neighbour- 
hood had been difturbed. To which 
fhe replied, *‘ fhe acknowledged there 
had been fome difturbance, but it 
was owing to her not admitting fome 
troublefome vifitors, who hadcome 
to pay their compliments to a lady, 
who had before her thofe lodgings.” 
The air of truth with which fhe de- 
livered this, made the Commiffaire 
immediately commence heradvocate, 
and he told the leader of the Gvér, 
“ hé was liable to be punifhed, for 
forcing the lady out of her apart- 
: H 2 ments 
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ments upon fuch a pretence; that 
the moft virtuous women in Paris 
were liable to the fame inconveni- 
ence from troublefome vifitors ; and 
that if they could not prove her to be 
a woman of diforderly conduct in 
any other refpect, they might think 
the lady very merciful if the forgave 
them, upon their afking her par- 
don.” This they readily confented 
to, and they retired, leaving the 
Commiffaire, their late prifoner, and 
myfelf. 


39 


When they were gone, the Com- 
miffaire faid, ** notwithftanding the 
ftep he had taken in her. favour, 
he was very fenfible fhe was a /il/e- 
de-joye, fhe being down upon his 
lift ; 
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lift ; but that, as fhe was a young 
practitioner, and the Guét were as 
yet ignorant of her profeffion, at 
the entreaty of Mr, Yorick, he had 
releafed her; but ftrongly recom- 
mended her to avoid coming before 
him, upon that or any other occa- 
fion.” 


I was greatly furprized to find 
fhe was actually upon the Com- 
miffaire’s lift, and my curiofity 
was much excited to know her fto- 
ry. We retired after paying Mr. 
De L——all the compliments 
to which he was fo juftly entitled 
for his polite behaviour, and I 
accompanied her back to her lode- 


ings, 


ee 
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THE STORY. 


f& FE TFER after the had returned 


me repeated thanks for my 


kind interceffion, I intreated her to 
inform me by what accident fhe had 
come into that fituation of life, 
which, according to the Commiffaire, 
fhe now unfortunately acted in. 
AA flood of tears prevented her im- 
mediate reply ; but when fhe had 
recovered herfelf, fhe gave me the 
following account. 


‘¢ The day after the vifitI paid you 


at your Hotel, I was fent by Ma- 
dame R 


smy miftrefs, to pre- 
fent 
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fent her compliments to you, and 
defire to know when you propofed 
waiting on her with the letter you 
were entrufted with for her trom 
Amiens, being furprized you had not 
yet tranfmicted it to her; whenl 
was informed you had fet out for 
the South of France, and it was 
uncertain when you would return. 
Having carried back this infor- 
mation to my miftrefs, fhe flew 
into a violent paffion for having 
omitted bringing with me it the day 
before, when I was purpofely fent 
for it, but’ when, by fome unac- 
countable accident, we both forgot 
it. She hinted, that fhe imagined 
fomething had paffed between us of 
a very fingular nature; and went 


H 4 fo 
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fo far as to fay, it was no wonder we 
had not thought of her or the letter, 
when we were fo differently engaged. 
Such an accufation, innocent as 1 was, 
greatly nettled me, and I believe I 
made her fome anfwer,which fo much 
difgufted her, as to order me im- 
mediately to quit her fervice, This 
fudden difcharge greatly confufed 
me; and as I had no relations in 
Paris, I applied to a milliner. who 
ufed to ferve madame R 


5 to 
recommend me to a lodging till I 
could get a place. She perceived 
my anxiety, and told me to 
make mylelf quite eafy, as the at 
that time wanted a workwoman, 
and we fhould not difagree about 
terms. Accordingly I carried my 
cloaths 
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cloaths to her houfe, and from 


this inftant was confidered as one of 
the family. 


‘* My province was, in the fore- 
noon to carryhomethe goods. As fhe 
worked chiefly for gentlemen, and 
particularly foreigners, fhe always 
cautioned me to drefs myfelf tothe 
bef{t advantage upon thefe occafions, 
as fhe faid the men always paid 
the moft generoufly, when they 
met with a ¢idy milliner. She alfo 
recommended me to be very com- 
plaifant tothe gentlemen,and never to 
contradict them ; ** And, continued 
** fhe, Ido not know a more likely 
‘6 fille in all the Rue St. Honoré, or any 
s* that is more likely to make her 
fortune, 
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<< tyne, if fhe mindsher hits.’ For, 
«<< added, fhe, there are but three 
<< female profeffions in Paris, which 
“‘promife promotion: Thefe are, 
<¢ opera-dancers, pretty bar-keepers 
“* gyx. cafés, and milliners; but we 
‘* have the advantage, a8 we are con- 
“s fidered the moft modeft, and are 


“¢ the leaft expofed in public.” 


¢¢ Though I was not poffeffed of 
any great portion of vanity, I-could 
not help being pleafed to find my 
miftrefs thought I had fome claim to 
make my fortune; and as I had been 
a fille de chambre near four years 
without one tolerable offer being 
made me, except it was from a 
motire perruguier, in Rue Guenegand, 
I began 
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I. began to think, that the lofs of 


madame R ’s place might turn 


out a benefit to me.” 


I could not help interrupting 
her in this place, to enquire whe- 
ther the maitre perruquier had 
propofed honourable terms ; and if 
fo, whether it was pride, or perfo- 
nal diftafte to him that had made 
her refufe his offer. 


*¢ To this fhe very ingenuoufly 
replied, ‘‘ that the terms he offered 
were nothing lefs than marriage ; 
that he was confidered as a man of 
opulence, and fhe thought him a 
very good match; that as to 


perfon, 
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perfon, he was remarkably hand- 
fome, having been valet-de-cham- 
bre to La Ducheffe de L , and 
obliged to quit that Jady’s fervice, 
on account of a difcovery made 
by Monfieur le Duc, who had been 
for fome time before jealous of 
him; but that, upon his difmif- 
fion, his good lady, ’as an ac- 
knowledgement of paft. fervices, 


had given him a fum of money 
to fet himup as a mafter perry- 


guier.” 


When fhe had got thus far in 
her narration, fhe was interrupted 
by an accident, equally awful, 
alarming, and tremendous, 


THE CONFLAGRATION. 


OF? all the temporary misfor- 


tunes, calamities and acci- 
dents of civil life, the greateft is 
that of fudden fire.—Ics effets are 
fo rapid and aftonifhing, that they 
not only frequently deprive an 
alarmed neighbourhood of all their 
property, and reduce them to a 
{tate of beggary, but often difpof- 
fefs them of theirreafon, at leaft for 
the time, and render them incapa- 
ple of affording themfelves that af- 
fiftance which they might other- 
wife have obtained. 
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At this inftant all thefe horrors 
prefented themfelves to our 
view :—the whole range of houfes 
oppofite to us feemed entirely fur- 
rounded by flames. Out cries, 
(hrieks, confufion and tumult at 
once affailed our ears. 


Oh! Eugenius, what would have 
been the emotions of your fympa- 
thetic heart upon this occafion ?— 
Might I judge by thofe of mine, 
they would be too pungent for rea- 
fon and philofophy to temper with 
prudence. I rufhed into the midft 
of the populace, and was giving all 
the affiftance that my feeble frame 
could permit—exerted far beyond 
hS:) 
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its natural ftrength —— when per- 
ceiving at a two-pair-of-ftairs a fe- 
male almoft naked, juft rifen from 
bed, rending her hair, tearing her 
beautiful treffes, and imploring the 
clemency of heaven, —I flew to her 
affittance, and, though the flooron 
which fhe lodged had already 
taken fire, brought her off without 
hurt. I conveyed her to the apart- 
ment from whence I iffued, and 
there procured not only warm wine, 
and other reftoratives, but alfo 
cloaths to cover her ; for at the time 
I conducted her thither, fhe had no 
other apparel than her fhift. “Her 
diftreffes had, however, made fo 
{trong an impreffion on her, that 
fhame, which at anothertime, under 
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fuch circumftances, would have 
overwhelmed her with blushes, 
crimfoned not her cheek, but left 
the lilly to prevail with the utmoft 
force of its pallid hue:—Alas! too 
powerfully ;—nature funk beneath 
the oppreffion of calamity.—I ran 
for fome drops, and by a fpeedy 
application reftored her to life and 
to herfelf. 


<¢ Where amI?--Surely in another 
<¢ world?——All things round me are 
Are you inhabitants 


“* ftrange ! 
<¢ of the earth—or fpirits of departed 
<¢ fouls? —or has it all been a dream, 
< and am I ftill in a reverie ?—-No— 
“this furely is a room—that is a 
«‘ bed—this is a chair—and that a 
SSiRARHE 2 - 
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‘¢ table: thefe too are cloaths,—but 
‘very different from any I ever 
«wore. Allaroundfeem in equal 
<6 confternation.--Tell me, I befeech 
‘¢ you, as you appearin a human 
<¢ form, fir, who are you, and what 
‘* are you, and where am 1?” 


Having faid this, fhe fell again 
into a fwoon; and this relapfe feem- 
ed more dangerous than her firft at- 
tack. I could have dwelt for ever 
in gazing upon her angelic counte- 
nance, which indeed refembled the 
picture of a heavenly refident, and 
feemed then with a moft benignant 
{mile to be taking a flight to the 
manfions of her celeftial abode. 
But this was no time for fuch divine 

Vou. III. I me- 
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meditations ; her earthly part ftill 
required our affiftance, 


After having again fomewhat 
recovered her, I thought it ad- 
vifeable to have her put to bed, and 
recommended to my female friend 
to take the greateft care of her, 
This fhe promifed, and I found 
afterwards, moft religioufly ful- 
filled; having taken my leave for 
the prefent to endeavour at giving 
forne farther affiftance to the un- 
happy fufferers in the conflagration. 
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THE CASQUET. 


ROM an upper window I was 
called to, and defired to hold 

my hat, in which prefently I found 
a fmall cafquet, with which] retir- 


ed, inorder to return it to.the 
proprietor after the confufion occa- 


fioned by theprefentcalamity. I care- 
fully conveyed it to my apartment, 
when opening it, I found it to con- 
tain fome very valuable jewels, 
and a picture that made a deep im- 
preffion on my heart.—It was the 
miniature of that: divine creature 
whom I firft met with at Calais, and 
whom I had propofed meeting at 
Bruffels.—‘‘Heavens! faid I, by what 
ia accident 
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accident came this picture here ?— 
Surely that charming woman is not 
now perifhing in the flames! For- 
bid it, juftice ! Forbid it, love!” 


I had refolved upon retiring to 
reft after fo many fatigues :—but 
reft was a ftranger to my eyes.— 
J had already thrown off my coat and 
put on my night-cap, before I had 
made this difcovery : but I inftantly 
departed to fly tothe {pot where I 
had received the cafquet, to obtain 
fome intelligence of the proprietor, 
and, if poffible, by what uncommon 
chance, the portrait of this lady 
was in It. 
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The fire was by this time com- 
pletely extinguifhed; but the agi- 
tations of my mind were ftill as 
great as ever.—lIf the original hath 
perifhed—Perith that thought!—di- 
ftraGtion! Oh! Eugenius, I flew, 
Iran, I knew not whither. 
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RUE TIREBOUDIN. 


N ISTAKING my way, in my 
: great confufion, inftead of 
finding myfelf inthe Rue St. Faquess 
Ifound myfelf in the Rue Tireboudin. 
—What a name! faid I.—*< It had 
<‘ a much worfe, fir, faid my infor- 
«© mer, before a great lady, riding 
‘‘ through in her coach, and afking 
«¢ the name of it, was told; which 
“¢ {9 fhocked her delicacy, that from 
<¢ that period it has bore this com- 
<« paratively decent one.” —‘* Draw 
<<‘ your pudding, might, in England, 
<¢ favour of a proper attention to ba- 
“king and a Sunday’s defert—Oh 
the 
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‘¢ the roaft beef of old England !— 
‘¢ butin a country where no puddings 
“¢ are either made, baked or eaten, it 
“* feems abfurd.” ‘* Yes, fir, but Tire 
<¢ V***was a creat deal more fhock- 
“ing; and that was its primitive 
*¢ name,” 
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THE UNSUCCESSFUL 
| ENQUIRY. 


fT length I reached. the {pot 

where the calamity had hap- 
pened. Amidft the general confu- 
fion that ftill prevailed, I inquired 
if any lodger had loft a cafquet of 
jewels;—adding, that upon giving a 
proper defcription of them, they 
fhould be reftored. But no perfon 
would claim them. JI then inquired 
if a lady refembling the piature I 
had in my hand, was any where to 
be found; but this refearch was as 
ineffectual as the former. No fuch 
lady was known in the neighbour- 
hood. 
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hood. Icould not point out the 
houfe, from the window of which 
they were thrown, for the walls 
were all levelled, and it was impof- 
fible to difcriminate one houfe from 
another. 


In this perplexity I went to my 
acquaintance Mademoifelle Laborde 
(for that was the nameof my female 
acquaintance, whom I have hitherto 
diftinguifhed only by being fille-de- 
chambre to madame R—), J ac- 
quainted her with the accident, and 
my diftrefs ac not being able 
to difcover the proprietor of the 
cafquet, and the fituation of the 
dear original of the miniature. 
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Great was my aftonifhment, on 
being informed that the lady whom 
I had conveyed to Mademoifelle 
Laborde’s lodging had, as foon as 
fhe recovered from her terror and 
aftonifhment, expreffed the greateft 
concern at the lofs of a fimilar caf- 
quet, 
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THE DEFINITION. 


Was ruminating upon the ab- 

furdity of the name of that 
{treet which formerly bore a ftill 
more abfurd name,  whilft I un- 
folded half a dozen pair of filk 
ftockings, which I had juft pur- 
chafed, and which were wrapt up 
in an old manufcript that feemed 
of very ancient date. It was written 
in old French, and upon a piece of 
paper that required fome repara- 
tions to make it legible.. I had at 
firft conceived the thought of 
tran{- 
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tranfcribing it; but recollecting ic 
would coft me littl mere trou- 


ble to tranflate it, I fet about -ir, 
and produced the following. 


L 325) 


TRANSLATION OFA 
FRAGMENT. 


‘© WEAN Francois de Vancourt of 

Franche Comte, by his mar- 
riage articles with Marie Louife 
Anne de Rochecoton, of Cham- 
pagne, doth agree, that confidering 
the difparity of their years, he be- 
ing now in his eighty-third, and fhe 
in her fixteenth, and alfo the 
warmth of her conftitution, and 
the amoroufnefs of her complexion, 
to allow unto the Vicar of the 
faid parifh all the rights of cui/age 
and jambage, in their full extent, 
agreeable to the juft claims of the 


hoy 
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holy church ; and moreover, doth 
permit him to continue the fame, 
in his abfence, during the natural 
life of him the faid Jean Francois de 
Vancourt. Provided, neverthelefs, 
that the faid Vicar, upon the re- 
turn of the faid Jean Francois, 
fhould, after the faid Jean Francois 
had pronounced in an audible voice 
at the door of . the bed-chamber, 
Tire V—-t, three times, withdraw 
himfelf therefrom, and leave the faid 
Jean Francois in. the full pofleffion 
of Marie Louife Anne, his faid 
wife, any thing to the contrary that 
may herein be contained ‘notwith- 


ftanding. 
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Provided always, on the part of 
the faid Marie Louife Anne, that fhe 
hath a negative voice in favour of the 
Curate, when the faid Vicar’ fhall 
be above the age of thirty-five, or 
otherwife, inher opinion, difquali- 
fied for the rites of cuifage and 
jambage, in their full extent; he the 
faid Curate, in cafe of fuch election 
on her part, fubmitting to the fame 
provifo, in favour of the faid Jean 
Francois, upon his pronouncing in 
an audible voice, at the faid cham- 
ber-door, Tire V—t¢ three times.” 


Having tranflated thus much of 
this Fragment, I fhall leave the rea- 
der to make his own fentimental 
reflections, after obferving, that the 


good 
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good queen who ordered the name 
to be changed, feemed to difplay 
more knowledge than delicacy :—— 
but it muft be obferved in her fa- 
vour, that according to the Salique 
law, a queen of France never wields 
the fcepter in her widowhood, and 
is therefore glad of every opportu- 
nity of difplaying her authority 
during the life of her hufband. 


If this be not a fufficient apology 
for aqueen, let any lady of any qua- 
lity or fafhion, from aduchefs down 
to a milk-maid, take both names 
(without the Tire) and make the 
moft of them. 
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AN ANECDOTE, 


HEN Mr. G——s made 
his firft trip to Paris, he 
had.not ftudied fo much of the ru- 
diments of the French language, as 
always to be critically grammatical 
in his genders : he would confound 
them together, and blend the mafz 
culine and the feminine in the moft 
heterogeneous manner. 


He was recounting to a lady at 
Verfailles, remarkable for the 
{martnefs of her repartee even at 
the price of decency, the impofi- 
tions he had met with upon the 
Voc.-il. K road 
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road from Calais, on account of his 
being an Englifhman, and . not 
{peaking the language with the 
{tricteft propriety : and he particula- 
tized having paid a poftillion twice, 
who afked him even a third time 
for the money. ‘* Ef-il pofible a 
faid fhe. ‘‘ Oui, Madame, j-avois 
«¢ déchargé deux fois fur mon vie.—” 
<< Beaucoup micux, replied the, que fur 
<< nion Con—te.’? The divifion of the 
laft word had the defired effect, 
and raifed fuch a laugh in the gal- 
lery, that the king could not refrain 
afking what they tittered at, as he 
paffed along. 
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THE DENOUEMENT. 


HE reader, I believe, was 

not apprifed, that I was in- 
forined by Mademoifelle Laborde, 
that the lady whom I had faved 
from perifhing, and had conducted 
to the apartments of Mademoifelle, 
was then withdrawn from thence, 
and conveyed by her friends to ano- 
ther lodging, which had been pro- 
vided for her; whereby I was fru- 
ftrated in my hopes of obtaining an 
eclairciffement. from that quarter, 
concerning the picture and the jewels. 


K 2 Having 
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Having difcovered the lodging: 
to which the frighted lady was 
carried, I was now flattered with 
the pleafing intelligence concerning 
the fair original. 


The reader may perhaps fancy 
that he has anticipated the unravel: 
ling of this ftory, by pronouncing 
the lady, whom I was inftrumental 
in affifting, the identical original 
herfelf. But to: prevent any fuch er- 
roneous conclufions, I fhall here in- 
form him, that any fuch anticipation 
is a groundlefs miftake. Though 
there was a general refemblance in 
their features, their height and fhape 
were very different. 


I waited 
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I waited upon her with the cafket, 
at the fight of which fhe expreffed 
great fatisfaction; and after having 
more gratefully than politely thanked 
me for the care I had taken of her, 
by which I had probably prevented 
her perifhing in the flames, fhe in- 
formed me.that the picture was her 
fifter’s, whofe hufband was expected 
at Paris in a few days; and that he 
had fent his cloaths, with thefe jew- 
els, and a great quantity of plate, 
configned to her care, until his arri- 
val; but that unfortunately they 
muft all be loft, except the jewels ‘I 
had preferved, as fhe had not yet 
had any tidings of them any more 
than of her own cloaths and furni- 


ture. 


K 3 I con- 
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1 condoled with her upon the oc- 
cafion, whilft I expreffed my fatis- 
faétion at having been inftrumental 
in faving two fuch valuable objects 
—herfelf, and the portrait of her 
amiable fifter. | 


I then told her, I believed I had 
had the honour of feeing her fifter 
at Calais, and that from the con- 
verf{ation which pafied between us, 
1 had reafon to believe fhe was 
not then inthe married ftate. To 
which the lady replied, That fhe 
had not been married above fix 
weeks, and that her hufband was 
coming to Paris to compromile a 
fair which had been fubfifting be- 
tween 
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tween his relations, and his prefent 
wife’s; this marriage having brought 
about a general reconciliation of the 


parties. 


This information, I acknowledge, 
greatly mortified me, and I could 
almoft have wifhed that the litiga- 
tion had ftill fubfifted between the 
parties, and fhe had ftill been fingle. 
——But a moment’s reflection told 
me, the wifh was uncharitable, 
unworthy a fentimental breaft.— Far 
diftant then be it from my heart to 
defire the continuation of another’s 
misfortunes, even for my own fatis- 
faction! Oh! the Remife door ! — 
Heigh- 
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Heigh-ho !—I could not banith the 
thought; and finding a gloominefs 
feize on the converfation, I retired 
fomewhat precipitately. 
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THE SEQUEL. 


\ ' Y HERE can a difturbed bo- 

fom find repofe, when agi- 

tated by the tender paffion ? A for- 
faken fwain hath but one folace,— 
another nymph more kind. My foot- 
fteps feemed by inftin& to carry me 
to Mademoifelle Laborde’s. I found 
her alone, and in tears. Alas! faid 
I, why fhould nature, in her fickle 
moods, thus make the very center 
of gaiety and paftime the fcene of 
mifery !—How contradi@tory—how 


paradoxical !——But why impute ie 
to Nature ? fhe cannot err, 


Made- 
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<¢ Mademoifelle, (faid IJ, after this 
<< reverie) it were perhaps an unwel- 
<¢ come office, to requeft the favour 
<< of the continuation of your ftory, 
<< which was fo unexpectedly inter- 
«s rupted by the melancholy acci- 


«* dent during my late vilit.” 


<¢ Indeed, faid fhe, fir, it will in- 
<< dulge my melancholy, which alone 
«© 1 could not fufficiently gratify, 
«swith the ftrongeft retrofpect of 
“< my paft misfortunes; but now [ 
*¢ am happy in having this oppor- 
«¢ tunity of giving vent to my af- 


«Upon my firft excurfion from | 
the fhop, waiting upon an Italian 


S* count, 
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count, who was fuppofed to be as 
generous as he was magnificent, his 
valet-de-chambre was rubbing his 
eyes between eleven and twelve, 
after waiting for his mafter’s return 
to bed, not having been home ail 
night. The count. came to the 
door, whilft I was conferring with 
his man, who informing him I was 
come to wait upon him with fome 
rufies, I was defired to walk up 
ftairs. Innocent then of the defign 
of fuch a cuftomer, I readily con- 
fented. The count juft glanced his 
eye upon the ruffles, when chucking 
me under the chin with one hand, 
he thruft his other into my bofom : 
this behaviour I thought fo great 


an 
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an infult, that in my paffion I gave 
him a flap of the face. “Ob mifs, 
«: faid he, if you give yourfelf airs, 
¢¢ J fhall teach you better manners.” 
He rang the bell, and his valet-de- 
chambre appeared. “* Now mifs, 
*¢ added he, take your choice—fair 
<< means or foul.”—I fell upon my 
knees, and implored mercy ; — but 
he was inexorable to all my entrea- 
ties. The ruffian valet held me, 
whilft he ——— Oh fpare me the 
blufh of recollection !” 


« That I will, my little unfortu- 
<¢ nate! What a villain! — Per- 
s¢ petrate a deed by violence, which 
perhaps by folicitation he might 
‘© have 
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*¢ have obtained with your corn 
“feng 1” 


“* Oh no, fir, faid fhe, weeping — 
‘* T never would have confented.— 


‘6 That indeed alters the cafe.— 
‘* But then his generofity—what rez 
** compence did he make you ??”— 


“* Why, I was juft going to men- 
** tion.—F'rom the character my mi- 
‘* ftrefs had given him, I imagined: 
** he could not poffibly have pre- 
** fented me with lefs than a hundred: 
“< louis d’ors, confidering the diffi- 
** culty he had, and the oppofition 
**] made.—I dare fay an Englifly 
** noble- 
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<¢ nobleman would have thought 


“¢ it very trifling.”’— 


‘* Very trifling, I can affure you ; 
<< | have known an Engiifh noble- 
“man pay fifty times the fum for 
‘‘ fich an affair, without having 
‘¢ cgmmitted half fo good rape; as 
< was committed upon you.” 


“Why, look ‘ye there, fo 1 
«¢ thought ;—and confidering what 
ce was paft could not be recalled, I 
<< thought I might as well accept the | 


93 


¢ wages of 


«¢ Of iniquity.” 
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t Yes, iniquity, I think you éall 


¢¢ it, as go without them.” 


<< Rvery whit— quite orthodox 


<¢ reafoning.” 


<< So I waited and fobbed—and 
“* cried, and waited—expedcting every 
<¢ moment a handfome recompence 
‘© for fuch an infult—when at length 


<< he afked me if I was amaid.”— 


«© What an infule after fuch an 
‘¢ attack! --But what did you reply ?”% 


<T told him I might have had 
<< fome little egaremens de ceur , but 
<¢that I never had been guilty of 


“6 fych a crime before.” 
cc The 
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‘¢ The guilt lay on his fide, ac- 
‘“¢ cording to the opinion of all the 
“¢ cafuifts in the world.” 


“<¢ There was much to be faid on 
<¢ both fides, but this I kept to my- 
&¢ felf,” 


“«¢ But the recompence °” 


«¢ He told me to call to-morrow, 


‘6 and he fhould pay me for what 
‘¢ ruffles he had occafion for—and 


‘© would make me a prefent.” 


s¢ Did you call +” 


$ 


* Yes, punctually. 


+ 


sc Was you not afraid?—” 
“* No— 
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‘* No—I thought he could not ufe 
<< me worfe than he had done:—but 
<¢in this I was miftaken ;--for he had 
‘* decamped the night before, with 
‘his valet-de-chambre, and in the 
** hurry had forgot to pay his lodg- 


66 ing 
Ing. 


«© Amazing !” 


<¢ Not at all:—he wasa gamefter; 
‘© and the morning I faw him, he had 
‘© loft his aft louis d’or at the Aca- 
eniye: 


Vou. Hi. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


. HE Academy ! What, in the 
ry name of wonder, aftonifh- 
‘© ment and learning, do they allow 
‘* in the feminaries of {cience, in fuch 
‘© a polifhed nation, and fuch a well 
“¢ regulated metropolis as Paris, 
‘© where fcarce an obvious vice goes 
‘‘unpunifhed ; I fay, do they allow 
‘“< of gaming toa degree that can 
‘© ruin a man?” 


<¢ Fe ne vous entends pas |” 
“<I do not underftand you,” faid 


Mifs Laborde. 
ce Ni 
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<¢ Ni moz non plus, ce que vous Vour ' 
6¢ Jez dire.” 


“¢ Nor I what you mean.” 


‘* Did you not fay, the Count 
** had loft his money at the Aca- 
“ démy.42 


<¢ Well, and what aftonifhment 
“¢ can arife from that ? Are not im- 
‘©menfe fums loft there every 
¢ night 2”? 


<¢ And are the Police acquainted 
“© with it 2” 


“‘ ft is under their immediate 
“* protection.” 


sf Impoffible Ag | i 
“© Nothing 
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&¢ Nothing more certain.” 
a¢ And what fay the profeffors ?” 


‘© The profeffed gamefters are 
<“¢ very well pleafed with it :——fome- 
‘© times a run of ill luck may break 
‘¢ them, when they meet with one 
‘¢as knowing as themfelves ; but 
<¢ this is fuch a phenomenon, that the 
<< Count’s precipitate | departure 
s¢ aftonifhed all Paris. 


<< Pray explain to me the nature 
‘¢ of this Academy ; for I believe, 
<< after all, we are in a ftate of fome 
<¢ mifunderftanding concerning it.-- 
«© By an Academy I fhould com- 


“ prehend the feat of the mules, the 
** garden 
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«¢ oarden of {cience, and the vine- 
‘* yard of learning.” 


‘¢No, it is neither a feat, a gar- 
“© den, nor a vineyard, but a ga- 
<¢ ming houfe licenfed by the ma- 
“¢ siftrates, where gamblers may 
“‘ cheat with impunity if they can 
<¢ do it with dexterity, and where 
<< the credulous and unwary may be 
‘‘ ruined, without remedy or re- 
eto 

«« What a proftitution of names !” 

<¢ Not at all :-—C’est ]’ Academie des 
“ Grecs.—It is the Academy of 
‘< Sharpers,”’ 


gee Si oral 
“If cheating be a privileged 
*< {cience, I acknowledge the title ve- 
“* ry proper: —but as it is one of the 
** occult {ciences which I fhall never 
‘* ftudy, | beg we may leave this fe- 


‘* minary that you may purfue your 
“* narration.” 


END or trot THIRD VOLUME. 
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